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40-Minute Lesson Plan Based oa 1 LIBRARY 


MANCHURI4®= 


Theme Article, pages 4, 5, 6 JUN 1 


Aim 


To show how Manchuria’s natural wealth and inditirial 


potentialities have made her a center of conflict in Asia. 


Motivation Suggestion 

Ask pupils to bring to ¢lass the most recent newspaper 
clippings on the Chinese Nationalist-Communist clash in 
Manchuria. Use these clippings as a springboard for studying 
background material necessary to understand the conflict. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Manchuria has been one of the world’s “trouble spots” 

for more than fifty years. Yet her people have had little to 

do with this. Why is this so? 
Ruled by war lords for centuries, the Manchurians have 
never had an opportunity to develop democratic self- 
government. Manchuria’s resources and strategic loca- 
tion have been exploited: by nations like Russia through 
agreements made with the Chinese government, Japan 
and Russia have been the chief rivals for control of 
Manchuria. Anxious to get a foothold on the mainland 
of Asia, and to dominate the entire continent, Japan 
has coveted the wealthy province of north China. Rus- 
sia is interested in Manchuria because of her strategic 
location, offering Asiatic Russia access to the sea. 

2. What part has Russia played in Manchuria’s history? 
In 1896, Russia received permission from China to 
build a railway in Manchuria. Later, Russia leased 
Kwantung Peninsula, where she built the great naval 
base of Port Arthur. In 1905, Russia lost these conces- 
sions to Japan, as a result of the Russo-Japanese war. 
In 1945, Russia invaded Manuchuria and helped to 


bring about Japan’s surrender in World War II. Rus- * 


sian troops remained in Manchuria at the request of 
Chiang Kai-shek, and were later withdrawn. 

3. How have the great nations treated the two opposing 

forces in China’s civil war? 

The Nationalist government, headed by Chiang Kai- 
shek, has been recognized as the legal government of 
China. Russia failed to support the Chinése Commu- 
nists by negotiating a treaty of friendship and alliance 
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Theme Article: Spain 

Science and Invention: International Control of 
Atomic Energy 
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Theme Article Schedule Revised 
Because of recent news developments, we will present 
Spain as the subject of next week’s Theme Article, 
instead of Greece. We will present Greece in the issue 
of May 20, replacing Italy. 











with the Nationalist government. The United States 
has been particularly active in helping the Chinese 
restore internal peace. Under the leadership of the late 
President Roosevelt, and of President Truman, Ameri- 
can representatives in China have tried to settle the 
differences between the Communists and Nationalists. 
4. In what way do you feel that the fighting in China is 
our cocnern? 
In discussing this point, it should be remembered that 
the United Nations organization was created because 
it was obvious that trouble anywhere in this inter- 
dependent world is likely to mean trouble at home. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


Pn eeu SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 


Teachers will receive, with their May 13th issue of 
Junior Scholastic (next issue), a set of semester CQ 
quiz sheets — enough to provide each pupil-subscriber 
with one quiz sheet. 

Junior Scholastic’s semester review quiz will consist 
of four pages and will have attractive variety: a map 
section, a pictorial section, and a straight text-quiz 


section. The review quiz will be based on the issues 
of February 4 through May 6. 

The semester review quiz in separate form is a new 
service for Junior Scholastic classes, and will be con- 
tinued next year. 

Special Note: The quiz sheets will be wrapped in the 


~ same bundle with the magazines. 
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«ss-EMERALD LAKE 


in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


Let the scenic wonders of the 
Canadian Rockies...the fun 
eben of a world-famous resort 
TOURS hotel...make this your most 
unforgettable vacation! 
Golf, tennis, swimming, fishing, trail riding, 
hiking—in a scenic wonderland. 


ATTRACTIVE 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6-Day All-Expense Tours 


from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 


June 15th at Banff, westbound —ar Field, 


eastbound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 
of mountain motoring. 


Air-conditioned train service. These trips 
can also be planned as a stopover en route 
to or from the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia or an Alaska Cruise. Further infor- 
mation and reservations from your local 


agent or Canadian Pacific, 
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QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test 





1. Name two ways in which an 
atomic bomb can be delivered against 
an enemy. (Dropped by plane, sent as 
a buzz-bomb or stratosphere rocket, 
or secretly planted in enemy nation.) 
2. Who invented the air brake? 
(George Westinghouse. ) 

3. In what continent is Nyasaland 
located? ( Africa.) * 

4. What nation "@@iitfelsehjyasaland? 
(Great Britain.) 

5. Who succeeded Quo Tai-chi as 
President of the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil? (Hafez Afifi Pasha. ) 

6. What former U. S. Army Chief of 
Staff did President Truman send as 
Special Envoy to China? (General 
George C. Marshall.) 

7. To what nation does Manchuria 
belong? (China.) 

8. What was Manchuria called when 
it was renamed by the Japanese? (Man- 
chukuo.) 

9. With what “Big 3” nation did 
China sign a treaty granting conces- 
sions in Manchuria? (Russia.) 

10. What two Chinese political 
groups are fighting for control of Man- 
churia? (Nationalists and Communists. ) 


UNKNOWN LAND — pp. 8, 9 


Have pupils study the relationship of 
Nyasaland to the rest of Africa, as 
shown on the map on p. 9. 

Stress the fact that most of Africa is 
controlled by European nations as a 
result of exploration or war. Have 
pupils draw in other areas of Africa, 
and letter in the nations who control 
them 


Discussion Question 

1. If you were an explorer, which 
part of the world would you choose 
to explore? Why? 


Fact Questions 


1. What does Nyasaland mean? 
(Land of the Broad Water.) 
2. Who discovered Lake Nyasa? 


(David Livingstone. ) 

3. What mountain is the goal of the 
Vernay expedition to Nyasaland? 
(Mlanje. ) 


ATOMIC WAR — p. 7 


This article brings home to us the 
terrifying prospects of an atomic war 
and the need for intelligent control of 
energy. The atomic bomb, 
which clinched the victory for the 
United Nations in World War II, may 
prove to be a veritable Frankenstein 
in a future war. 


| atomic 





Whether the United States should 


_ Electric Corporation, 







retain the secret of atomic energy or 
place it under international control is 
a decision which the American people, 
through their leaders, must make. 
What do pupils think? 

Organize a debate on the following 
resolution: Resolved that the United 
States share the secret of atomic en- 
ergy with the United Nations. 

Bibliography: Of interest to pupils 
and teachers is “Can Human Free- 
dom Survive Atomic Energy? Our Pub- 
lic Schools Have a Grave Responsi- 
bility” in American City, Sept., 1945. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 11 


This week, Builders of America hon- 
ors one of our greatest inventors — 
George Westinghouse. The story of his 
numerous achievements is particularly 
appropriate this year, which marks the 
centennial of his birth. 

Pictorial reviews of Westinghouse’s 
life have appeared in advertisements 
published by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation in Junior Scholastic’s 
January 14, February 11, March 18, 
and April 15 issues. The fifth of the 
series will appear in the issue of May 
13. These advertisements should be 
read to supplement the panoramic view 
of the great inventor's life appearing in 
this issue. 

Free Materials 

The following illustrated pamphlets 
are available from the Westinghouse 
40 Wall Street, 
Scenes from a Great 


His Life 


New York, N. Y.: 
Life; George Westinghouse, 
and Achievements. 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-jet; 4-Harbin; 10-ego; 11- 
pleader; 13-oh; 14-Dr.; 15-ti; 16-nod; 18- 
dg.; 19-lap; 2l-abeam; 24-Manchuria; 27- 
edits; 28-nip; 30-D. C.; 3l-nee; 33-I’m; 
35-O. K.; 36-ox; 4l-pin; 43- 
Mukden; 44-any. 


37-success; 


DOWN; 1-Jehol; 2-e.g.; 3-to; 4-h.p.; 5- 
Al: 6-redder; 7-bargain; 8-I’d; 9-net; 12- 
R.L; 13-on; 17-dame; 20-paddock; 21- 


ahs; 22-bu.; 23-main; 25-nicked; 26-ct.; 
29-peony; 32-ex; 33-is; 34-mum; 38-cu.; 


89-S.E.; 40-s.n.; 41-Pa.; 42-in. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 

1. greg yom MYSTERY: 1-d; 2- 
b; 3-<« -a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-b. 

3. o- RE ’S M:. ATC HING: l1-d:; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-c. 

3. NYASALAND: 
True; 4-False; 5-False. 

4. GREAT INVENTOR: Check alter- 


air brake, electric locomo- 


1-True; 2-False; 3- 


nating current, 
tive. 

5. AIR SHOW: V-2—German; Baka 
bomb — Japanese; P-80 Shooting Star — 
American; P-51 Mustang — American; ME- 
109 — German. 
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= China’s award 


for valor...a 


At last, half blind with pain, he gets within 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand grenade with 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine 


gun nest. A flash and roar . . . then silence. 


— How Ming Yuan won 













The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 
with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 
jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 
creeps forward to flank the gun. A 
sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 
stitched with bullets... but he crawls on. 

















Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
... reaches into an oblong case. . . clips something glittering 
to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 


The gun is stilled! 











for bravery . . . a genuine Parker ‘‘51’’ fountain pen! 

























As precious as medals... 


Va 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘'51”’ 
. . ranked with medals and ribbons. It’s the pen 
that feels so ‘‘right’”’ in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 
pen alone is designed for satisfactory use of 
Parker ‘51”’ Ink that “dries as it writes.”’ 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s 
are on the way. See your Parker 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin 
and ‘Toronto, Canada. 





PARKER'S!’ 


Utviles dey with wet take’ 


Copr. 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 
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U.N. to Take New Quarters 


| United Nations first set up 
housekeeping in a private home, 
then moved to an opera house, 
hopped overseas to an auditorium, 
came back to a gymnasium, and will 
soon establish itself in a surplus war 
plant and a modern skating rink. 
The odyssey*® began on August 1, 
1944 at the Dumbarton Oaks estate 





Press Associatior 
NEW PRESIDENT of the U.N. Security Council 
is Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha of Egypt (right), shown 
with the retiring president, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of 
China. Dr. Afifi will preside over the Security 
Council for one month. 


in Georgetown, Washington, D. C. 
Here, the first proposals for the 
Charter of the United Nations were 
drawn up by representatives of the 
Big 4—the United States, Great 
Britain, China, and Russia. 

On April 25, 1945, the delegates 
of forty-six United Nations met in 
the San Francisco Opera House to 
work out the final text of the Charter. 
Since then, five other nations have 
joined the U.N. 

The next meeting of the United 
Nations was at the first session of 
the General Assembly, .on January 
LO, 1946 

This meeting was held at Central 
Hall in Westminster, London. Dur- 
ing the sessions, a Security Coun- 


cil and other bodies of the organiza- 
tion were set up. 

As soon as the United Nations or- 
ganization was complete, the dele- 
gates began to make plans for a per- 
manent home for the U.N. 

Great Britain and France wanted 
the United Nations to set up house- 
keeping somewhere in Europe. Most 
of the Latin American countries held 
out for the United States. 

The U.S. did not favor any par- 
ticular site. It was Russia’s vote that 
decided the delegates in favor of a 
home in the United States. 

So, off to the U. S. went a delega- 
tion from the United Nations. 

The site they chose for a home is 
located in the beautiful green hills 
of Connecticut —in the vicinity of 
Stamford and Greenwich. However, 
it would take from three to five years 
to construct all the buildings the 
U. N. needs. 

It was necessary for the United 
Nations to find a temporary home, 
so that the Security Council could 
meet in March and April. 


For this meeting, the United Na- 
tions chose the gymnasium of Hun- 
ter College, in New York City. The 
Hunter gym was transformed into 
a modern, well-equipped council 
chamber. But the building itself 
proved to be too small to hold the 
organization and its many workers. 


U.N. TO MOVE AGAIN 

On April 12, Trygve Lie, Secre- 
tary of the United Nations, an- 
nounced that it would soon be “mov- 
ing day” again for the U.N. 

This time, the United Nations 
chose two neighboring sites on Long 
Island, N. Y. 

The first site is a large, one-story 
building in Flushing Meadows, 
where the last World’s Fair was held. 
The building has been used as a 
skating rink. Here the General As- 
sembly will hold its first session in 
the U. S. next September. 

The other site chosen by the U.N. 
is the Sperry Gyroscope plant at Lake 
Success on Long Island — nine miles 
from Flushing Meadows. 

The Sperry plant will be used by 
the Security Council, the Secretariat, 
and other U.N. bodies. 





* Means word is defined on p. 15. 
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Press Associatior 


FIRST MEETING OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN U. S. will be held in this one-story building in Flushing 
Meadows on Long Island, N. Y., site of the last World’s Fair. Building, shown here being used 
as a skating rink, will seat more than 5,000 people when it is remodeled. 
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Black Star 


ese accepted the Allied 
terms of surrender. 

By the end of the war, 
Russia controlled all of the 
important cities of Man- 


Manchurian schoolchildren use toys churia. Russia at first said she would 


to learn a lesson in equilibrium. 


ANCHURIA is a “precious jew- 
el” in an Oriental setting. 
It is so rich and that 
Japan started a war against China to 
win this prize province. 


desirable 


Manchuria is the industrial heart 
of China. It contains 70 per cent of 
China’s heavy industry, a wealth of 
valuable minerals, and more miles of 
railroad track than in all the rest of 
China. 

The Japanese seized Manchuria in 
1931, and held on to their prize for 
14 years. But the 
determined to regain this territory. 

At the Cairo Conference in 1943, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill, then Prime Min- 
Great Britain, with 
leader, Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek. They promised Chiang 
that after Japan was defeated, Man- 
churia would be returned to China. 


Chinese were 


ister ot met 


China's 


The Cairo Conference was for na- 
tions who were at war with Japan. 
not at with 
Japan at that time, she did not at- 


Since Russia was war 


tend the conference or sign the Cairo 
Declaration did 
not t returning 


However, Russia 


oppose the plan 
Manchuria to China 
On August 8, 1945 - 


ter the atomic 


two days af- 
was 
dropped on Hiroshima and the very 


first bomb 
day on which the second 
bomb blasted Nagasaki 
tered the war against Japan. Russian 
the border of 
Manchuria and speared deeply into 


atomic 
Russia en- 


armies drove across 
Japan's stolen empire 
the Japan 
dreaded. The Russian in- 


This was body blow 


had long 
yf Manchuria, combined with 
y the 
atomic bombs, crushed Japan's fight- 
ing spirit. On August 14, the Japan- 


,aSlOl 


the vast destruction caused by 


keep her troops in Manchuria for 
only three months. She explained 
that this would give her time to dis- 
arm and intern® the Japanese armies 
stationed in Manchuria. 

Later, Chiang Kai-shek asked Rus- 
sia to keep her troops in Manchuria 
longer than three months. The Rus- 
sians agreed, and Russian troops 
“made themselves at home” in Man- 
churia. But China soon began to re- 


gard the Russians as unwelcome 
guests. 
The Russians in Manchuria 


stripped entire factories of machines 
and sent the machines to Russia. 
They widened the gauge of the Man- 
churian railroad tracks by 4% inches, 
so as to fit the wheels of Russian 
trains. This made the railroads use- 
less to Chinese trains. 

Finally, China requested Russia 
to withdraw her troops from Man- 
churia. The U. S. State Department 
backed up China’s request. Soon af- 
ter this, the Russians began to move 
out of Manchuria. 

Today, there are no Russian troops 





MANCHURIA 


Civil War in China’s Northern Province 


in Manchuria except for soldiers 
guarding the Manchurian railroads 
and Russian troops in Port Arthur. 

Russia shares control of the main 
Manchurian railroads with China, by 
the terms of a treaty between the 
two countries. The treaty also per- 
mits Russia to use Port Arthur as a 
naval base, along with China. 

NATIONALISTS vs. COMMUNISTS 

When Chiang Kai-shek asked Rus- 
sia to keep her troops in Manchuria, 
it was because he feared the Chi- 
nese Communists would take con- 
trol of the territory. 

The Chinese Communists, led by 
Mao Tse-tung, and the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, commanded by Chiang 
Kai-shek, have been enemies since 
1927. They were engaged in civil 
war when Japan invaded China, and 
had to put aside their quarrel in 
order to fight the Japs. But when 
Japan surrendered, the old feud 
flared up again. 

As fast as the Japs surrendered, 
both Chinese Nationalist and Chi- 
nese Communist troops rushed to 
seize control of the areas the Jap- 
anese had occupied. 

The Communists are mainly lo- 
cated in North China, close to Man- 


* Means word is defined on p. 15. 
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Russian officer chats with Manchurians in Port Arthur, important naval base. 





churia. Chiang Kai-shek knew that he 
could not send Nationalist troops into 
Manchuria ahead of the Commu- 
nists. He therefore asked Russia to 
continue to occupy Manchuria. 

Russia agreed to do this, and 
signed a treaty of friendship and al- 
liance with China’s Nationalist gov- 
ernment. By the terms of the treaty, 
Russia recognized Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist government as the official 
government of all China, including 
Manchuria. 

Great Britain and the U. S. also 
recognized the Nationalist govern- 
ment. 

In return for Russia’s help, Chiang 
Kai-shek agreed to give Russia the 
following privileges in Manchuria 
check each on map, page 6): 

1. Half ownership of the two main 
railroads in Manchuria — the Chinese 
Eastern and the South Manchurian. 

2. Share Port Arthur with China 
as a naval base for both countries. 
3. Make Dairen a free port, open 
to the trade and shipping of all 
countries. 

4. Russian products to be passed 
tax-free through Manchuria on their 
way to Dairen and other ports. 


GENERAL MARSHALL’S MISSION 

Despite Russia's treaty with Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, the Chinese Commu- 
nists, armed with weapons captured 
from the Japanese, continued to fight 
the Nationalists. 

It looked as if China would be 
ravaged by the most terrible civil 
war in her history. 

President Truman decided to act. 

He appointed General George C. 
Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of Staff 
during World War II, as our Special 
Envoy to China. General Marshall 
was given the rank of temporary 
ambassador. 

General Marshall flew to China, 
where he met Chiang Kai-shek and 
Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Com- 
munist leader. He persuaded the 
Nationalists and the Communists to 
agree to a truce. 

Chiang Kai-shek promised to 
broaden the Nationalist government 
to include all political parties, includ- 
ing the Communists. The Commu- 
nists promised to recognize the au- 
thority of the Nationalist government 
and to disband Communist armies. 

Many observers believed that a 
unified and democratic China was at 
last in sight. On March 11, General 
Marshall left Chungking for the 


Gen. Marshall is welcomed to China by Chiang Kai-shek and Mme. C 


U. S., to report to President Truman. 

But early last month, as General 
Marshall was flying from Washing- 
ton to resume his work in China, 
fighting again flared up between the 
Chinese Nationalists and the Com- 
munists. This time the fighting was 
in Manchuria. 

Each time Russian troops with- 
drew from a key city in Manchuria, 
Communist and Nationalist forces 
raced to take possession. A battle 
broke out between the rival Chinese 
forces when the Russians withdrew 
from Changchun, Manchuria’s capi- 
tal. Thousands of Chinese were killed 


in the fighting. 

MANCHURIAN BACKGROUND 

Manchuria is a vast territory, near- 
ly twice the size of Texas. It is a 
country with two seasons — hot sum- 
mers and bitterly cold winters. There 
is no spring or autumn. 

More than 43,000,000 people in- 
habit Manchuria. Four out of every 
five inhabitants are Manchurian Chi- 
nese. They are somewhat taller and 
stronger than most Chinese. 

The remainder of Manchuria’s 
population includes Mongols, who 
live in northwestern Manchuria; 


*® Means word is defined on p. 15. 
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Tungus, of the north; Koreans, whom 
the Japanese imported to Manchuria 
for work in the mines and factories; 
Russians who fled to Manchuria dur- 
ing the Russian revolution, and their 
desgendants; and more than a mil- 
lion Japanese civilians and a half mil- 
lion disarmed Japanese soldiers. 

Most Manchurians are farmers. 
Crops of grains and soy beans are 
especially abundant. Other crops in- 
clude corn, cotton, hemp, flax, rice, 
and tobacco. 

But in spite of the rich crops, the 
Manchurian farmer is badly off. He 
rarely owns his own land, but in- 
stead must work as a share-cropper* 
for a large landowner. 

Most Manchurian peasants can- 
not read or write. Their literacy rate 
is even lower than that of the rest of 
China, where only one person in ten 
can read and write. Few Manchur- 
ian children have the chance to at- 
tend school. At a very early age, 
they must go to work in the fields. 

Fifty years ago, Manchuria was a 
little-known country. It was the home 
of primitive farmers, traders, bandits, 
and wandering tribes 

Then, in 1896, China granted Rus- 
sia the right to buil« a raiiroad across 
northern Manchuria ‘o Vladivostok. 
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Two years later, China leased the 
entire Kwantung peninsula to Rus- 
sia for 25 years. Russia built more 
railroads, as well as a naval base at 
Port Arthur. 


JAPAN INVADES MANCHURIA 


In 1904, Japan went to war with 
Russia, partly to drive the Russians 
out of Manchuria. The Japanese cap- 
tured Port Arthur. They then at- 
tacked and captured Mukden, the 
former capital of Manchuria. 

By 1905, Russia was defeated. In 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, signed 
that year, the Russians turned over 
their railroads and all of their other 
Manchurian properties to Japan. 

The territory of Manchuria, how- 
ever, continued to be owned by Chi- 
na. But in 1931, Japanese troops, sta- 
tioned in Manchuria to guard Jap- 
anese property, suddenly seized the 
country. 

Japan found a treasure chest in 
Manchuria. And the great native 
population provided her with cheap 
labor. 


Japan improved Manchuria with 
modern buildings, machinery, steel 
mills, and better railroads. But the 
people of Manchuria did not benefit 
by these improvements. 

The Japanese used Manchuria’s 
great mineral wealth — her coal, 
iron, manganese, and lead — to feed 
the Japanese war machine. They de- 
veloped great hydroelectric plants 
on the Manchurian rivers, to supply 
their new industries with electric 
power. They built the immense 
Showa Iron and Steel Works — the 
largest producer of pig iron in the 
Japanese Empire. 

Japan expected to keep Manchur- 
ia. She renamed the country Man- 
chukuo. She appointed a puppet Em- 
peror of Manchukuo, named Henry 
Pu-Yi. 

Even when Japan saw defeat star- 
ing her in the face in World War II, 
and was ready to “talk peace,” she 
still asked to keep Manchuria. But 
the Allies were determined that not 
one piece of Japan’s stolen empire 
would remain in Japanese hands. 


Map copyright 1946, The Newspaper PM 


Manchuria is now the arena of a 
civil war between the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Manchurian people them- 
selves are divided in their loyalties. 

Most Manchurians are loyal to the 
Chinese Nationalist government. 
They feel that if the U. S. will lend 
China money to build consumer in- 
dustries, China will be able to buy 
the output of Manchuria’s heavy in- 
dustries. 


FUTURE OF MANCHURIA 


The Manchurian Communists be- 
lieve that Manchuria’s industries 
would fit best into the Russian econ- 
omy. Russia, now starting on her 
new Five Year Plans would find Man- 
churia’s machinery and minerals very 
useful. 

This is the picture of Manchuria 
today. Her great agricultural, min- 
eral, and industrial wealth make her 
a tempting prize for any country. It 
will be the United Nations’ job to 
prevent a greedy aggressor from 


seizing this “rich jewel” of the Orient. 








ATOMIC WORLD 


14. Atomic War 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


wondered, “the United Na- 
tions failed to keep the peace. 


j,k some people have | 


What: would the next world war 
be like? How would it be 
fought?” 

It is fairly certain that World 
War III — if it comes — will be 
an Atomic War. The scientists 
who developed the atomic bomb 
have given us a clear and ter- 





rifying picture of what such a 
war would be like. 

In an Atomic War, say the 
scientists, it is likely that the 
nation which strikes first will 
win. Since it is improbable 
that the U. S. would be the 
aggressor, let us see what would 
happen if we were attacked. 

There would be no declara- 
tion of war, say scientists, and 
perhaps no warning. It would 
be a atomic attack. 
Within a few minutes, our 200 
major cities would be turned 
to dust, and countless millions 


of Americans would be killed. 


surprise 





No Efficient Defense 


But couldn’t we defend our- 
selves from an atomic attack? 

Professor Harold C. Urey, a 
leading atomic scientist, says, 
“I have never heard, and you 
have never heard, any scientist 
say there will be a 
Atomic explosives demand not | 
90 per cent, but 100 per cent 
A 100 per cent eff- 
cient defense has never been 
ichieved against any weapon.” 

What Professor Urey means 
is this: If the then enemy sent 
1,000 atomic bombers against 
our cities, it would not help us 
a great deal to shoot down 900 
of them. The remaining 100 
bombers, dropping vastly im- 
proved bombs, could } 
wipe out 100 of our key cities. 

Nor are planes the only way 
that atomic explosives could be 
sent against us. Buzz-bombs, 
such as the Nazis used against 
London in World War II, could 
be armed with atomic 


defense. 


defense 


atomic 


war- 
heads. 

During the London blitz, the 
British shot down nine out of 
every ten V-ls sent against 
London. Yet eight buzz-bombs 
hit London every day in the 
week. If these eight buzz- | 
bombs had carried atomic ex- | 
instead of T.N.T., 
there would now be nothing 
left of London but a memory. 


plosives, 








all these bombs at once, per- 
haps by radio signal. 

The few of us who were left 
alive would see our cities go 
up in atomic dust, and per- 
haps not even know the name of 
our enemy. We would not know 
at which nation to fire our own 
atomic bombs, until too late. 


Fitzpatrick in St 


What now, Mr. Scientist? 


Then there are stratosphere 
rockets — such as the 17%4-ton V- 
2, which the Nazis also used 
against London. The Nazi V-2 
rockets traveled faster than 
3,500 miles per hour. They 
could be tracked by radar, but 


nothing now known could in- | 


tercept them. During all the 
time they were used, not one 
V-2 was shot down by the 
British. 

Today, there are even more 
efficient rockets than the V-2. 
Loaded with atomic explosives, 
these rockets could be guided 
by radio to any spot on earth. 

At present, there is no known 
way of stopping these strato- 
sphere rockets, once they are 
in flight. We could only sit by 
helplessly and “take it.” Since 
the rockets arrive from the 
stratosphere, it would even be 
difficult to tell which country 
had fired them at us. 

There is still another way in 


which an enemy nation could | 


strike that first, killing blow. 
Enemy agents could 
atomic bombs in our cities — 
weeks, months, or possibly 
years in advance of war. When 


plant | 


the enemy was ready, he could 


have his secret agents detonate 


But suppose we could strike | 


back in time. Suppose we 
“won” the war. Even the victor 
in an Atomic War would lose 
if the enemy struck first. 

Our cities, like the enemy 
cities, would be wiped out. 


ro 
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More than half of our popula- 
tion would be killed, and the 
work of centuries erased. 

Here are a number of things 
to remember about the atomic 
bomb. Almost without excep- 
tion, scientists agree on them. 


Points to Remember 

1. There is no 
about the bomb, except the 
technical details of manvufac- 
ture. Other nations, working in- 
dependently, could learn these 
details in from three to ten 
years. 

2. There is no known de- 
fense against many of the ways 
in which an atomic attack could 
be delivered. 

3. Even a small nation could 
eventually finance and build 
enough atomic bombs to de- 
stroy a large nation. Because of 
this fact, the atomic bomb has 
made the U. S. weaker. 

4. Atomic bombs will be- 
come .even more deadly. The 
bomb which hit Hiroshima was 
equal to 20,000 tons of T.N.T. 


“ ” 
secret 


Dr. M. L. Oliphant, noted 
British scientist, believes that 
atomic bombs of the future 


will each be equal to 1,000,000, 
or even 2,000,000, tons of 
T.N.T. 

5. Whoever shoots first will 
have a tremendous advantage. 

These facts, and others just 
as frightening, make people 
ask: “How can we prevent the 
atomic bomb from destroying 
world civilization?” 

The scientists have given 
this question much thought 
Most scientists are agreed that 


there is only one solution — 
international control. 
Next week: International 


Control of Atomic Energy. 





IT’S A SNOOPERSCOPE. This device enabled U. S. soldiers to spot the enemy 
almost as well by night as by day. The snooperscope shoots invisible beams 
of light (infra-red rays) into the night, so riflemen can easily sight targets. 
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America siuseum Natural 


History 


Dr. Harold Anthony, one of safari’s 
leaders, waits to shoot wild game. 


AFARI! To every explorer that 

word has a wonderful sound. 

It means that another expedi- 
dition is on its way to explore new 
regions of the world. 

Safaris (exploring expeditions) 
were discontinued during the war. 
But this week, one of the first of the 
big postwar scientific expeditions will 
get under way. 

The target? Nyasaland, a Bvitish 
protectorate in the southeastern part 
ot Africa. 

The explorers? Arthur Vernay, 
trustee of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City, 
who is financing the expedition; 
Leonard Brass, Australian-born bot- 
anist of the Museum, who before the 
war explored the interior of New 
Guinea; Captain Guy Shortridge, di- 
rector of the Kaffrarian Museum of 
King William’s Town, South Africa; 
and Dr. Harold Anthony, chairman 
and curator of the Natural History 
Museum’s Department of Mammals. 


LAND OF BROAD WATER 


“Why did you choose Nyasaland?” 
| asked Dr. Anthony. 

“Because it’s about the last part 
of Africa that has not been thor- 
oughly explored,” he said. “We'll 
he going into areas never before vis- 
ited by white men. 

The name Nyasaland means Land 
of Broad Water — referring to beau- 
tiful, 360-mile-long Lake Nyasa, 





along which Nyasaland stretches. 

The famous missionary-explorer, 
David Livingstcne, wrote with great 
enthusiasm of the lake (which he 
discovered in 1859), because he 
found he could take a swim in it 
without being chewed by alligators. 
The alligators - ere so well fed with 
fish that they ignored him. But be- 
cause of African winds, Livingstone 
warned, “heavy seas, in which no 
open boat could live, often get up 
in 15 or 20 minutes.” 

Lake Nyasa, the third largest lake 
in Africa, is oddly formed. It is a 
swelling at the southern end of the 
Great Rift Valley—a deep trough 
in the land surface of eastern Africa. 

Although the lake is 1,520 feet 
above sea level, its northern part is 
so deep that it plunges way down to 
700 feet below sea level. 

Steep mountains rise directly from 
most of the lake’s swampy shore. 

Mlanje — pronounced with both 
M and |, just the way it’s spelled — 
is the expedition’s goal. Rearing up 
in south Nyasaland, Mlanje Moun- 
tain is roughly like a 12-mile rec- 
tangle whose sides are perpendicu- 
lar cliffs 4,000 feet high. 

One of the southern cliffs is a sheer 
rock precipice which stands at the 
entrance of the Crater —a_beauti- 
fully wooded, natural ampitheatre.* 
Near the Crate are eastern Africa’s 
only deposits 0° bauxite (aluminum 
ore), as yet unexploited. 


scientists who will explore part ‘of 
Africa never before seen by white men. 


UNKNOWN 
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On top of Mlanje are grassy pla- 
teaus. Ravines blanketed with rare 
forests criss-cross the plateaus, above 
which towers 10,000-foot Mlanje 
peak. 

Rain is a characteristic of the re- 
gion, because the mountain peaks 
are wrapped in clouds even in the 
best of weather. There sometimes is 
frost at night during the “winter” 
( May-October ). 

The expedition will make Blan- 
tyre its headquarters and take trips 
into Mlanje from there. When I in- 
terviewed Dr. Anthony, he'd just 
shipped some of the expedition’s 
equipment — including about 75 
crates of such items as motion pic- 
ture film, tinned fish, skinning pins, 
and canned corn. 


NATIVES ARE CIVILIZED 


The explorers will return to the 
U. S. in October. Most of Nyasa- 
land’s 2,000 whites, and many of the 
1% million natives, live in or near 
Blantyre because of its surrounding 
tea plantations. Tea is Nyasaland’s 
leading export. 

Dr. Anthony doesn’t think that he 





*& Means word is defined on p. 15. 


American Muse Natural History 
The explorers are not after big game 
but unusucl animals like this shrew. 
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will meet any wild tribes in Nyasa- 
land. Most of the natives in the 
Mlanje section are Negro Yaos. 
These were once a very warlike tribe. 

The natives today are so “civil- 
ized,” Dr. Anthony said, that explor- 
ers no longer use tobacco and beads 
to trade with the more isolated 
tribes. “We now have to give them 
money — coins, since they don’t know 
the value of paper money,” he ex- 
plained. 

The natives’ interest in nature is a 
great help to explorers. 

The Vernay expedition mostly will 
collect plants and small mammals. 
Since the Mlanje range is isolated 
like an island by its precipices, there 
ought to be entirely new species of 
wild life there. 

It is known already that the Mlan- 
je thrush, Mlanje cedar, and a char- 
acteristic termite-proof tree are not 


found any place else in the world. 

There is lots of big game in Nyasa- 
land, such as elephants, rhinos, 
elands, kudus, and harte-beests. But 
big game has been examined so often 
that the Vernay expedition will con- 
centrate on smaller wild life. 

For instance, the shrew — which 
is a favorite of Dr. Anthony’s. The 
shrew has made itself more at home 
in the world than most creatures. It 
lives on land, in trees, or in water in 
almost every part of the world. 


MANY TYPES OF SHREWS 


The shrew looks something like a 
mouse, except that it has a long muz- 
zle that juts way out over its lower 
lip. Its eyes are almost hidden by 


Nyasaland is a_ British 
protectorate. It is the last 
part of Africa not thor- 
oughly explored by whites. 





fur, and its ears have folds that close 
up the ear entrances. Glands be- 
tween elbow and knee give it a 
foul odor. 

There are all kinds of shrews, and 
Dr. Anthony hopes to find new types 
in Mlanje. Some species have poison- 
ous bites. One type is the smallest 
(2 inches) mammal in the world. 
Another kind has stiff fringes of hair 
on its paws which let it “walk” on 
water. 

The amazing Hero shrew has a 
strong backbone and _inter-locking 
ribs, which enable it to support the 
weight of a man standing on its back. 

Dr. Anthony goes after his little 
mammals with a bait made of 
chopped bacon, raisins, rolled oats, 
and oily peanut butter. About 200 
to 300 traps, similar to large mouse 
traps, are set out near rocks, logs, 
and water holes. 

In addition to trapping, the scient- 
ists hunt in the early n.orning and 
late afternoon —and sometimes go 
out with rifles at night, using head 
lamps to spot wild game. 

Larger animals, such as foxes, are 
skinned, and their skins preserved 
with arsenic and powdered alum. 
Smaller creatures are cleaned out, 
doused with and 
stuffed with cotton. Some 
specimens are preserved whole in 
formaldehyde. 

Just what the explorers will find 
up in the Mlanje wilds, says Dr. 
Anthony, is anybody’s guess. But one 
thing is sure: during this spring and 
summer, the hunt will be on in Ny- 
asaland. 
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(* AY, where was it? 
I was on the main floor 


of the National Aviation Show, | 
held last month at Grand Cen- | 
tral Palace in New York City. | 
All about planes, 
planes, planes 





me were 


Salesmen were busy explain- 
ing the merits of the Piper Cub, 
the Seabee amphibian, the 
Swift, the Ercoupe, the Trim- 
mer, the Rocket, and a score of 
other sleek personal planes 


Whole families were climb- 
ing in and out of cockpits, 
wiggling control wheels and 
pushing rudder pedals. But just 
then I wasn’t interested in pri- 


‘ ] 
ile¢ planes 


| Was lo king tor the V-2 


Where I wondered, could 
invone hide a rocket that is 
nore than 45 feet tall and has 


94-foot waistline? You might 


just as well try to hide an ele- 

phant in your school auditor- 
im 
Then I realized I was look- 
g straight at it. What I had 


thought was 4 pillar of the 
huilding vasn t! 
Instead it was a huge, 


It looke d 


treamlined projec tile 


like an enormous torpedo, with 
four vanes on tts stern { p- 
ended on those vanes, it stood 
three ‘tories high I had to 
rane my neck to see its shiny 
S¢ 
From A to Z 
Including its one-ton war- 
1, this monster tipped the 
iles at 17% tons. At the close 
f the war, the Nazis were 
rking on a still larger rocket 
the V-10 
The V-10 would have hit 
New York City only 40 min- 


ifter being fired from Bez 

Not a pleasant thought. | 
was glad that we got to Berlin 
hefore the V-10 got to us 
Manv tamo warplanes 


} 


our 


| of the 


Sam Burger, Editor 


We Go fo the AIR SHOW 


own and the enemy’s, were on 
exhibition. 


Wandering about, I found a | 


P-51 


and 


Mustang, looking hard 
deadly. Beside it, 
wing tips almost touching, was 
a Japanese Tojo fighter plane. 

More than a few Tojos had 
turned scrap metal be- 
neath the withering fire of the 
Mustang’s six 50-calibre 


into 


guns. 
| This Tojo had been captured 
in one piece. It still wore the 


red emblems of the Rising Sun. 
On the the Tojo 
were two “step-ups’, to 
help the pint-sized Jap pilots 
climb aboard. 

The Baka bomb, flying coffin 


fuselage of 


steel 


for the Kamikazes, was also 
present. It was nothing more 
than a_ rocket with stubby 


wings attached, and a fuselage 
for the pilot 
Yet Baka bombs just like this 


one had carried hundreds of 
Jap pilots to their graves in 
suicide attacks on our fleet. It 


was a terrible weapon then. But 
now it was nothing more than 
a trophy — an over-sized toy. 
Hermann  Goering’s 
and joy, the Luftwatte (German 
Air Force) 


those present” 


“among 
The presence of 
the Nazi aircraft was a tribute 
to American air power, because 


was also 


the German planes were well 
built and performed excellently. 
Here was a short, stocky Me- 


109 —a very fast fighter whose 


design and construction is very | 


The | 


much like the Mustang. 
Me-109 was widely used in the 
early days of the war. 

Here was an Me-262, a twin 
jet fighter clocked 525 
m.p-h. It appeared in the skies 
over Germany toward the close 
War knocked our 
Flying Forts out of the air by 
the dozens. 


whic h 


and 


But the Me-262 came along 
were too 


too late, and there 





their | 


pi ide } 


few of them, to change the 
course of the air war. Even now, 
stripped of its guns, the Me- 
262 looked like the terror it 
was. It sat on its tricycle land- 
ing gear like a fantastic, mam- 
moth grasshopper — lean 


been no pushover. 

Another example of Nazi air 
power at the show was the 
Me-163. It is the only rocket 
fighter in the world. This queer, 
duck-like ship had to be 
towed off the ground by an- 
other plane. 

Once aloft, it dropped its 
wheels, fought for five minutes 
until its rocket fuel ran out, 


then landed on skids. It could 





| feet in three minutes, and its 
speed was 550 m.p.h. 

| This was the Nazi version of 
the Baka — except that it was 
not a flying bomb, but a fighter 
aircraft, armed with guns. 
Pilots of Me-163s expected to 
come home alive—and some- 
times they did. 


Shooting Star 


All this show 


of German air 


was one U. S. fighter on ex- 
hibit which put all enemy air- 
craft into the shade. 

It looked like a silver streak 
of lightning. But it is called 
the Shooting Star. 

You've seen pictures of the 
P-80 Shooting Star, and you've 
probably read about it. But 
until you've this sleek, 


seen 





power was impressive, but there | 


and | 
deadly. No; the Luftwaffe had | 


| onds. 
| ing 








WHERE'S THE V-2? Arrow points to the Nazi v 
resembles a pillar of the building. Scene is at the National Aviation Show 
in New York City. The plane in the foreground is the two-place Ercoupe. 








clean-lined meteor, it is hard to 
imagine the sense of speed and 
power the plane gives you. But 
the Shooting Star is no mere 
“show-off”. It can carry heavy 
loads of ammunition for its 
guns, photographic equipment, 
and a 4,000-pound bomb. 

Its speed is record-shattering. 
Last January, a P-80 flew from 
California to New York in 4 
hours, 13 minutes, and 26 sec- 

That, brother, is travel- 
During part of the flight, 
tail wind booted 
the P-80’s speed to more than 
700 m.p.h. 

Unfortunately, the P-80 was 
not developed in time to see 


a favorable 


| combat against either the Ger- 


climb to an altitude of 40,000 | man or Japanese air force. But 


it stands as a clear example 
of American supremacy in air 
power. 


ee ey 





The number of people taking 
flying tests for their pilot's li- 
cense is so great that the C.A.A. 
had to appoint many more 
flight examiners. At present, 
there are 1,500 flight examiners 
in the U. S. 

° oO Qo 

The Fairchild “Packet” may 
become known as the 
“Flying Post Office.” Fairchild 
has worked out plans to con- 
vert 


soon 


this cargo plane into a 
mail plane, in which mail can 
be sorted in flight. 
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YOU CAN'T STOP A HEAVY 
TRAIN IN A MOMENT, YOU 
KNOW. BRAKEMEN HAVE 

70 RUSH FROM CAR 70 
CAR, TURNING HAND 
BRAKES FOR EACH 
ONE. 


THERE MUST BE SOME 
WAY THE ENGINEER 
HIMSELF CAN STOP EVERY 
CAR AT ONCE / 








9round to ast. 
trains had col| 


Op. Two freight 
ided up ahead. 
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2. After ee study, Westinghouse hit on the 
idea of applying brakes with air. Railroad 
officials ridiculed him, but the air brake’s first 
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HIS WAGON 
CAUGHT IN THE TRACKS! 
YOUR AIR BRAKE 
SAVED TH/$ MAN'S 
LIFE, MR. WESTINGHOUSE. 


seid 
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trial in April, 1869, was successful. 
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3. 


field in 1885, he and 
an alternating 
raise and lower 


AS “> SS : 

: i the electrical 
nghouse entered 

paren Be his engineers developed 

current transformer. It coul 


electric voltages. 





BY USING A VERY HIGH 
VOLTAGE AND THEN 
STEPPING /7 DOWN 


WE CAN SUPPLY 
ELECTRICITY OVER 
LONG DISTANCES. 
DIRECT CURRENT 
CANNOT 00 THAT. 











4. 


Westinghouse proved dra- [f 


matically the value of the 
alternating current system 
when he provided the light- 
ing for the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893. 





Text by Marion Secundc 





GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
(1846-1914) 
Great Inventor and industrialist 


HIS year is the one hundredth anniver- 

sary of George Westinghouse’s birth. 
It is also the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
time alternating current electricity was 
sent over along distance. The alternating 
current system, today in general use, was 
developed by Westinghouse and his 
engineers. It was first tested in Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Westinghouse also made high-speed 
railroad travel safe by his invention of the 
air-brake. To his active mind, we also owe 
a system of electric railway signals, the 
electric locomotive, a system for distrib- 
uting natural gas, and the efficient steam 
turbine that propels most of our ships. 

During his busy life, Westinghouse 


ay took out 361 patents and founded 60 


4 companies. He was honored by his con- 


temporaries as “the world’s greatest liv- 
ing engineer.” 








ELECTRIC LIGHT 
DISPLAY OF 
All TIME / 





Drawing by Don Burgess 


SOME DAY 

ENGINES LIKE 
THIS WILL 
PRODUCE 
ELECTRI/TY 


5. Interested in generating 
electricity as cheaply and 
efficiently as possible, 

Westinghouse and his 
pote engineers perfected the 
FARMHOUSES) Steam turbine. 
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TIPS FOR GIRLS 
School’s Out — Soon! 


You'll have lots of summertime and vacation on your hands 
pretty soon, but don’t get lazy about good grooming. That's 
a subject for study the whole year round. And your daily 
grades should add you up to a shining example! 


Beauty at the Beach 


Here’s a simple recipe for being “appealingly toasted,” 
instead of “peelingly roasted,” when you go out for sun 
bathing: Choose an oily suntan lotion, if your skin is dry; a 
lighter lotion or cream, if your skin is naturally on the oily 
side. Apply it generously to every inch of exposed epidermis. 
Wear sun specs and don’t try to get your suntan all in one 
day. That's a quick way to fry yourself! Ten minutes the first 
day; add 5 minutes each day thereafter. 


Hands Down, You Win 


You want a finger in every pie of fun that’s cooking, don’t 
you? Then be proud of all ten fingers by keeping them neat 
and clean. And you don’t have to go to a beauty parlor 
for a manicure. It’s easy homework: (1) With file or emery 
board shape your nails to a rounded tip; (2) Soak your 
hands in warm, soapy water to soften the cuticle; (3) Push 
back cuticle with an orangewood stick; (4) Scrub hands and 
nails with brush; (5) Clean underneath nails with tip of file; 
(6) Sit back and admire your handywork! 


Heads Up 


Does hot weather “get in your hair?” With lots of sun and 
swimming on your schedule — and excess perspiration a nec- 
essary evil of the summer — it’s more important than ever to 
keep up with your headwork! A good brushing of 100 
strokes per day and a shampoo as often as you need it 
(once-a-week is about average for summertime). Use a liquid 
soap or shampoo (one that contains oil, if your scalp is dry), 
lather up and be sure your fingers reach the scalp: rinse 
in clear water at least twice (preferably under a shower) and 
rub your hair half-dry with a towel. 


llow’s your summer comin ? 
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TIPS FOR BOYS 
Hot Weather Riddle 


Q. When is a bath not a bath? A. When it’s a swim! 
In other words, your daily dip is no substitute for the old 
scrub session with warm water, soap, and a washcloth. You 
can’t help accumulating grime and perspiration in 90-degree 
weather. You can’t keep clean without a daily bath. 


Foot-Safety First 


Barefooting it may be fun, but you’d better watch your 
step if you’re roaming around beaches and pools this sum- 
mer. Reason? The ugly fungus that causes Athlete’s Foot 
hides out in just suck places. Guard against infection by 
keeping your feet clean and dry. Wash carefully between 
your toes every time you bathe; dry your feet thoroughly 
after bathing; wear clean socks ever day; wear sneakers or 
some foot covering around beaches, pools and gyms. For 
excessive perspiration, use an absorbent foot powder. For 
curing an infection, see a doctor. 


In the Bag 


Off for camp or a visit? Any traveling man will tell you 
that your suitcase will hold twice as much if you pack it 
neatly. First, wrap tubes and bottles in paper and stow them 
in the toes of shoes. Pack shoes, bathrobe and other bulky 
items on the bottom of the bag; fill crevices with rolled-up 
sweaters, T-shirts and underclothes. Jackets, buttoned and 
with sleeves folded back, go on the next layer. Slacks, folded 


along the creases and once crosswise, take top place, along 
with shirts. 


Pins and Needles 


It's a cinch to sew buttons on firmly, if you first anchor 
your thread with a good, tight knot. Finish off job with same. 
Darn that sock? First, put a small, running stitch around the 
edge of the hole; next, run threads back and forth across 
the hole; then weave threads lengthwise in and out of those 
crosswise threads. Maybe you weren't cut out to be a tailor, 
but you can be your own “first aid station,” can’t you? 




























































Junior Writers 


Sea Dreams 


As I was sitting by the sea, 

A wonderful thought came over me. 

It I could dive beneath the waves 

And swim along through mossy caves; 

And mingle with the tiny fish, 

Who knew no other home but this; 

And ride upon a seahorse brave, 

Who glides along with every wave; 

And see coral reefs of bright red hue, 

With little fishes darting through; 

And dark green seaweed that seems 
to be 

Spreading its arms right out to me; 

Oysters and shells and lobsters green 

That just complete this ocean scene; 

Then when I wanted to go home, 

I'd dive up through the bubbling foam. 

And land upon the sandy beach, 

Still wishing that I could reach 

Way down to the bottom of the sea, 

And bring back up a coral lei. 

Or maybe a plant or a bright-colored 
fish, 

Or some beautiful shells. Oh, how I wish 

That someday children will be able 
to go 

And visit the depths of the ocean below. 

DELLA MAROLDY 


7th grade, P. S. 4, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Teacher: Mrs. Kopelan 


Sledding 


When I go sledding down the hill, 
I get the grandest kind of thrill. 


The cold wind whistles through my hair, 
Down my neck, but I don’t care. 


I grip the bar and hold on tight, 
I laugh and shout with all my might. 
ROSEMARY WILSON 


8th grade, Glenville School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Teacher: Stella Kowalski 


A Child’s Day 


When I get up in the morning, 

My eyes are bright and_ fair, 

Just like little violets peeping 
Through the mist. Yes, summer’s fair. 


Then away I go to open 

Little crystals, two there be, 

As big crimson lines come beaming 
Tis the sun that comes to me. 


Evening life is full of pleasure, 
Twilight falls too soon, I said, 
That's the time so near to slumber 
In that warm, yes, cozy bed. 


Dreams unfold your magic, 

Sandman stay with me, 

Fill my heart with gladness 

That’s the way I want to be. 
PATRICIA KREITZER 


7th grade, Grace A. Greene School, Dayton, O. 
Teacher: Marjorie C. Werkmeister 
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ED MORGENTHALER, 6 ft. 1% in. Junior from McBride Catholic 
High School, St. Louis, Mo. An “A” student. Member of the football, 


basketball, and track teams. Holder of St. Louis district records for 
the discus and 8-lb. shot. 
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ED’S ARTISTIC, TOO! He models in clay. 
Donated statues to the playground where 
he coaches. Ed’s a “‘bug”’ on photography! 








ED’S HAD 3 BIG LEAGUE OFFERS! Last 
summer he played outfield for N. Y. Giants’ 
farm team. Coaches say Ed’s ‘‘a comer’’. 











HE WINS OVER “MORNING SLUMP” 


No 11 o'clock “‘let-down” in Ed’s winning day! 


ED SAYS: “I've found it’s plenty important SURPRISING NAME THE INDIANS GAVE CORN! 
to get off to a good start mornings. That’s why “(| 
I really ‘go for’ an energy breakfast—and why 
KIX always scores with me!” 


KIX is made from CORN— 


that famous ENERGY food! 
ED SAYS: “K1x fills the bill as a ‘breakfast 


starter’ because it tastes so good—sfays crisp— 
means real breakfast pleasure. Yes, on every 
pitch ... KIX makes a hit with me!” 


The Indians called energy-packed 
Corn: “THE FOOD OF LIFE”. 
This nutritious grain was the main- 
stay food of the ruling tribes . .. helped 
give the Indian his amazing vitality. 

Today enjoy energy-loaded 
Corn as KIX! K1ix—Corn popped into roasty, 
toasty “Crunchy Puffs”. Golden-brown . . . 
crackling crisp . . . malt-sweet! 


Try it. You'll get a “kick’’ out of Kix! 
General Mills 





FLYING FANS... . Get Kix 
scale-model Plastic Planes! Made 
by mfr. of scale-model planes 
used in Navy recognition 
training. See back of KIX 
package for details. 
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EIX is a reg. trade mark of General Mills. Copr. 1946, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Finger Nail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
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Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. ~ 
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1. MANCHURIAN MYSTERY 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 4 
points each, Total, 28. 

1. Manchuria is part of 

a. Russia c. Japan 
b. Mongolia d. China 

2. Manchuria was recently evacuated 

by troops of 
a. lran 
b. Russia 


c. China 


d. India 


3. Fighting has broken out in China 
between the 
a. Republicans cc. 
and Demo- 
crats ‘ 
b. Manchus 
and Man- 
churians 


and 


Communists 
Nationalists 


d. Chops and Sueys 





you need new Wildroot Cream-Oil Formula. | 


Grooms, relieves dryness, removes loose 


dandruff! Buy the large size. 








Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-E, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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CREAM-OIL 


FORMULA 








+++ AND TUNE IN: The 
Woody Herman Show 
every Friday night on 
ABC (Blue) Network. 


WILDROOT CREAM.-OIL 




















| 1. Of what nation is 
| this land a protec- 


4. In 1931, Manchuria was invaded 
by 
a. Japan Cc. 
b. China 
5. The invaders changed Manchuria’s 
name to 
a. Pu-Yi c. 
b. Manchukuo 
6. Manchuria has a population of 
about 
a. 3,143,000 


Korea 
d. Siberia 


Manchu 
d. Kuomintang 


c. 43,000,000 


b. 143,000 d. 143,000,000 
7. The capital of Manchuria is 
a. Chiang c. Dairen 


Kai-shek 


b. Changchun” d. Port Arthur 


My score____. 


2. HERE’S MATCHING 


Match each of the men with his de- 
scription. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 
. Harold C. a. Chinese Commu- 

Urey nist leader 
__2. Mae Tse-tung b. U. S. explorer 


—3. Harold d. Atomic scientist 
Anthony c. Nationalist leader 

——4. Chiang of China 
Kai-shek 


My score 
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2. Nation whose U.N. 
delegate is now Pres- 
ident of the Security 
Council. 


torate? 


3. NYASALAND 


Mark each of the following state- 
ments True or False. Score 2 points 
each. Total, 10. 

1. Nyasaland means Land of the Broad 
Water. 

2. Safari is the name of an Indian wom- 
an’s dress. 

3. Tea is Nyasaland’s chief export. 

4. Nyasaland is a large desert with no 
bodies of water within its borders. 

5. Mlanje is a French protectorate bor- 
dering on Nyasaland. 


My score____ 


4. GREAT INVENTOR 


In the list of five inventions below, 
check those that were devised by 
George Westinghouse. Score 5 points 
for each correct check mark. Total 15. 

Alternating current 

Air brake 

Wireless telegraphy 

Steamboat 

Electric locomotive 


My score 





5. AIR SHOW 


Identify each of the following weap- 
ons and planes as to whether it is Amer- 
ican, German, or Japanese. Score 3 
points each, Total, 15. 

 ——_——— 

Baka bomb: 

P-80 Shooting Star: 

P-51 Mustang: " 

M-109: = 











My score___ 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers in the space pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


My score My total score 



















3. How long would it 4. Which of these 
take a V-10 to reach two cities is a free 
N. Y. C. if fired from port? 


Berlin? 40 seconds, 40 
minutes, or 40 hours? 
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Words starred (*) in the issue are defined 
below. 


intern (in-TURN), p. 4. To confine 
within a country or place. During the 
war, many of our airmen shot down 
over neutral countries like Switzerland 
and Sweden were interned within these 
countries. 
odyssey (ODD-ih-se), p. 3. A long 
series of wanderings and adventures. 
Originally the title of a famous poem 
written by Homer, the Greek poet, de- 
scribing the ten years of wandering of 
Odysseus and his final return home. 
amphitheatre (AM-fih-thee-uh-tuhr. 
Pronounce the th in thee as in both.) 
p. 8. A circular or oval building with 
rows of seats around an open center. 
\ famous example of an amphitheatre 
is the Roman Colosseum. 
sharecropper, p. 5. A tenant farmer 
who pays rent with a part of his crop. 


Names and Places in the News 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 


Chiang Kai-shek (chyahng ki-sheck), 


p. 4. 
Mao Tse-tung (mow dzuh-doong), 
p- 4. 


Dairen (die-rehn), p. 6. 
Vladivostok (vla-dih-voss-TOCK), p. 6. 
Kwantung (kwahn or gwahn-doong). 


Mukden (Mook-DEN), p. 6. 














THE KID FROM BROOKLYN 
i“ An RKO Picture 


ANNY KAYE, the kid from Brooklyn, 

goes to town in his third musical — 
The Kid from Brooklyn, He plays the 
part of Burleigh Sullivan, a gentle milk- 
man. 

Burleigh’s chief ambition is to be a 
better milkman. His greatest love is his 
horse, Agnes, But by a series of misun- 
derstandings, Burleigh finds himself 
thrust into the prizefighting profession 
and slated to fight the champion. 


MOVIE CHECKUP 
“““Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““ Devotion. ““The Green 
Years. ~Dragonwyck. “Kitty. ~“Tomorrow 


Is Forever. ““The Bandit of Sherwood 
Forest. 

Comedy: ““The Kid From Brooklyn. 
“¥” Road to Utopia. 

Musical: Make Mine Music. ““Two 


Sisters from Boston. “Ziegfeld Follies. 
Western: “Dakota. ““The Virginian. 
Mystery: ““The Spiral Staircase. ~Mur- 


der in the Music Hall. ~The Dark Corner. 
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GEORGE: Kiss the Relay goodbye, Joe’s fallen apart in the stretch again. 


4iM: Some anchor man—he always sinks us. Look, there’s the High School 
coach. Maybe he can help Joe. 


JOE: I try, coach, but when I hit that last stretch my feet feel like snow- 


plows. 


COACH: H-m-m, I see. Son, I’ve a hunch that canvas shoes with ““P-F”’ would 
help. ““P-F’’ means Posture Foundation. It’s a patented feature that 
helps keep the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position and 


steps up staying power. 





JOE: Gosh, I bet I could run forever in shoes like that. 


COACH: Maybe that’s putting it a little strong but ‘‘P-F”’ is a big help in 
guarding against flat feet and strained, tired leg muscles. Remem- 
ber, it’s a patented feature found only in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. — 





@ 


COACH: Nice goin’, kid. This time you 
really poured it on in the stretch. Keep it 
up and we can use you on the High School 
team in a couple of years. 


JOE: Shucks, the way my feet feel I could 
do it all over again 





1 This rigid wedge 
keeps the bones of the 
foot in their natural, 
normal position. 


2 This sponge rubber 
cushion protects the 
sensitive crea of the 
foot. 


means 


Posture Foundation 


—a Patented Feature found only 
in canvas shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
or 
HOOD RUBBER CO, 






nthe stretch, util. 
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GRADUATE 
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SHE namgans 


ERE are more 


‘ FIG.1 

; ‘ gift sugges- 
; {tions for Mother’s 
‘ : Day. 

i i Table Scarves: 
‘ j Attractive table 
} { scarves, or “run- 
‘ ; ners,” may be 
‘ { made in a variety 

of ways. 


a 


$ FIG IA 


ios. A 1. Use a cotton 
or linen material 
with a fairly heavy weave, and “fringe” 
the ends (Fig. 1). Fringing is pulling 
out the threads across the ends (Fig. 
1l-A), leaving the lengthwise threads as 
the fringe, Begin at the very edge and 
work in, pulling one thread at a time. 


cette RIGHT POINT 
for the way YOU write 


Reed handwriting 
helps you win higher 
grades in classroom 
work—and it’s a busi- 


ness asset later on. 


To write your best you 





must have a pen with 
b 
a point that fits your ry 
style of writing. No 
fountain pen can do 
this so well as an 
Esterbrook. There are 
33 point styles for your 
personal selection, one 
of these will fit your 


handwriting style 





exactly. 


Improve your writing 
—graduate to an 


Esterbrook. 
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THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
@r The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Osterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


aaipienitinent 





The fringe may be any length — usually 


about 2”. Hem 
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anes ween nes seen 


heverss cesses IED rope csrrre 


remaining sides — or 


fringe as desired. 

2. Hem edges 
and trim with 
ric-rac, braid, or 
bias tape (Fig. 
2). Sew ric-rac 
or braid through 
center ( Fig. 2-A), 
leaving the edges 
loose. Whip both 


sides of bias tape (Fig. 2-B). 










Truthful 
Faith Honest 
Opportunities Outstanding 
United Unselfish 
Religion Gracious 

Happiness 
Fortitude Teamwork 
Responsibility Faith 
Education Understanding 
Equality Loyalty 


Democracy 
Obedience 
Merciful 
Speech 

PATRICIA CURNUTT 


Mark Twain School 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Kindness 
Neatness 
Obedience 
Wisdom 
Learning 
Earnest 
Diligent 
Generous 


Necessity 

Earnest 
Satisfaction 
Successful 

MYRTLE JOYCE TYLER 


Sulphur (La.) 
Elementary School 


Accurate 
Bravery 
Initiative 
Loyalty 
Inspiration 


Trust 


3. Draw a border (Fig 3) of any 
design on white material with colored 
wax crayons. Use as many colors as you 
wish. When finished, place the material 
between two pieces of clean paper and 


press with a warm, not hot, iron. 
Iron will “set” the colors so that the 





design will ap- 


Enterprising Yearning 
JOSEPH MATULA FLORENCE BAILEY 
a, & $. M. N. Smith H. S. 
Butler, Pa. Painter, Va. 
Safety 
Efficiency 
Friendliness Liberty 
Equality Fairness 
Loyalty 
Lasting Cooperation 
Obliging Obedience 
Worthy Necessity 
Sociable Trustworthy 
Helpfulness Reasonable 
Invaluable Objective 
Partnership Laudable 


DORIS KRAVITZ 


JANET DURSI 

















ies pear painted or ” 
i aeSsayeescm! oa blocked on. Hem 
xf % i edges. When 
4 ; . 
‘ .y &,%/|{ washing, use cool 
; 1; water, Do not use 
; “Xe cleaning fluid. 
f ty * 5 Place Mats: 
} Place mats, and 
§ —— H ace mats, anc 
sereaces peatrrogeasaent hot dish mats, 
may be made 


from sheets of cork. Your hardware 
dealer, or artist’s supply dealer, can 
probably supply you with sheet cork. 
Either paint designs on cork with art- 
ist’s oil paints, using Japan Dryer as a 
thinner (Fig. 4), 
or cut designs 
: from the cork, or 
; colored linole- 
‘ um, and glue to 
$ mat with rubber 
1 cemeat (Fig. 4- 
{ 
j 
é 
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A). If you wish 
to paint “cut-out” 
designs, do so be- 
fore gluing. 

— Mary Cooper 
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Whittier School 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


Lincoln School 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


WORD WIZARDS 
Listed below are additional Word 


Wizard winners. 


Frank Park, West Waynesburg School, 
Waynesburg, Pa.; Betty M. Dell, West- 
minister H. S., Baltimore, Md.; Beverly 
Baxter, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Rockford, IIL; 
Mary Curtis Knight, Cypress High School, 
Cypress Chapel, Va.; Robert Berger, Clay 
Jr. H. S., Toledo, O.; Roland Meyer, Boise 
(Idaho) Jr. H. S.; Thomas Grandy, Ocean 
City (N. J.) H. S.; Alice Nichols, Brookline 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jim Roush, Webster School, Plymouth, 
Ind.; Bennie S$. Davis Jr., Frenchboro 
(Me.) Rural School; Leonard Cohn Jr., 
Belzoni ( Miss.) Jr. H. S.; Connie Hammer, 
Southbury Consolidated School, Brookfield 
Center, Conn.; Priscilla Thompsett, Ann J. 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Mich.; Sixth 
Grade, Conway (S. C.) Grammar School. 














Readers Write 


SHOT a goal into the wrong basket 
in my April 8th column. I[ said 

George Mikan of De Paul U. scored 58 
points — a new college record — against 
St. Louis U. It was actually Bob Kur- 
land, Oklahoma A. & M.’s 7-foot center, 
who set the record. 

My boner made a raft of Junior 
Scholastic readers sore as a pimple. Es- 
pecially out Oklahoma way, which is 
Bob Kurland territory. I've been getting 
letters by the ton. 

Don Reynolds, Billy Baccarini, and 
Eugene Shuts, of Oklahoma City, sus- 
pect it’s a plot against their favorite 
basketball player. 

Ronnie Bennet, of Enid; Leroy West, 
of Antlers; and Jack Wiggins, of Belle- 
vue — proud Oklahomans all— told me 
off a little more politely. 

The only gal to write was Sarah Jett, 
of Norfolk, Va. She says basketball is 
her favorite sport, quotes old records, 
and even encloses a few clippings —a 
real nice Jett-propelled letter. 





Only Easterner to catch the error 
was Ed Krinsky, of Brooklyn. (No 
cracks, please. ) 

In the East, my fans appear too con- 
cerned over baseball to bother with 
basketball records. 

Irwin Cohen, of the Bronx (N. Y.), 
wants me to write an article about the 
Yankees. A neighbor of his, Leonard 
Dinnerstein, demands a piece about the 
Boston Red Sox. 

Jay Turoff, of Long Island, is “real 
mad” because I picked the Yankees to 
finish third this season (April 15th col- 
umn). He wants to bet they'll finish at 
least second, Being a Yankee fan from 
away back, I hope he’s right — but I’m 
willing to bet an old bobby sock he’s 
wrong. 

Hoop-la. Here you are, folks! The 
ten top high school basketball teams 
of the past season — judged by their 
won-and-lost records. 


High School Won Lost 
Parrish (Selma, Ala.) 29 0 
Lincoln (Nebr.) 26 0 
Mayville (N. D.) 24 0 
Jesuit (New Orleans, La.) 23 0 
Middletown (Ohio) 22 0 
Roosevelt (Seattle, Wash.) 17 0 
Champaign (lill.) 38 1 
Natrona (Wyo.) 33 1 
West (Tenn.) 26 1 
Crozier (Dallas, Texas) 32 2 


Can the fellows whé toot the horns in 


the school band become sports heroes? 
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Aren’t all musicians supposed to be 
sissies? The answer is — no. 

As evidence, we give you Larry Hunt, 
ace basketballer of the Woodrow Wilson 
five of Beckley, champs of West Vir- 
ginia; and Lee (Don't-call-me-Harry) 
Truman, all-state football star from 
Owensboro, Ky. Both these fellows 
tooted in the school band before they 
ever went out for sports! 

Snake peddler. When Ed McKeever, 
Cornell football coach, attended Texas 
Tech College, he helped pay his way 
through by peddling rattlesnake skins! 
Ed spent his summers catching the 
snakes. In the fall, he would return 
with four suitcases — one full of clothes, 
the others full of snakeskins. Rates 
ranged from 50 cents to a buck. 

Big-league baseball stars are real he- 
men, with he-men hobbies. In their 
spare time, most of them hunt, fish or 
golf. A few, however, have unusual 
hobbies. 

Dick Bartell, Giants, takes moving 
pictures. John Berardino, Browns, 
writes poetry. Buddy Hassett, Yankees, 
is a professional singer. Jeff Heath, 
Senators, goes hunting with a bow and 
arrow. Bob Kennedy, White Sox, plays 
the xylophone. Joe Kuhel, Senators, per- 
forms magic tricks. Slats Marion, Car- 
dinals, goes in for fancy woodworking. 
HerMaN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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YOUR SHOES 


ARE SHOWING! 





“ 


_—— 
EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ As the saying goes, if the shoe fits, wear it. 
That's an old saying, but good advice. It will 
pay you to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 
In addition to improving the appearance of 
your shoes, the oily waxes in Shinola help 
preserve the leather. 

SHINOLA WHITE is what no well-dressed 
person should be without. That is, if he 
wears white shoes. SHINOLA WHITE works 
beautifully on all types of white shoes. 








PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


ALL ¢ 
COLORS 10 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 














ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A mn of stamps from Gibraltar, the mightiest 
for rid also New Zealand Centennial <— 
; French Colo als Early British Colo- 

es Soutl America and War stamps 


1 Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only 
‘ EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept. SB, 
ada. 


i) Ans and Ring. st 


. oy b pins, rings and emblems 
~F 

\ » Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 

Pia ) Write today. Department P, 


\ up 
eet Meta! Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y 





METAL GUNS—WITH HOLSTERS | 


SILVER RANGER GUNS—WESTERN COWBOY GUNS 
Write for Circular 


SHERIDAN COMPAN 


SOMERSWORTH 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Three Out of Four 


N last week’s issue, Bib and Tuck went 

to a meeting of the United. Nations 
Security Council. That was not an un- 
usual thing for two young people to do. 
| The first day the U.N. met at Hunter 
College, 3 out of 4 of the people who 
lined up for seats were under twenty 
vears of age. 

These young people did not wait 
hours in line just for a lark. Watching 
a group of middle-aged men make 
speeches (not always in English) isn’t 
a lark. But it is important. 

We believe that most of the young 
people who have been attending U.N. 
know the meetings are im- 
portant. They know they must live in 
the kind of a world order the Security 
Council establishes, They want to see 


| 


sessions 


the U.N. work. 
Most of us can’t attend U.N. ses- 
sions. But we all can follow the sessions 


in the newspapers. We can talk over 
U.N. problems with our families. 
Public opinion does influence world 
affairs. Let’s be part of the public opin- 
ion that is 100 per cent behind the U.N, 


The Siler 





How're you doing? 


You receive a written invitation to a 
party. After reading it, should you: 





A. Paste it in your scrapbook and 
dismiss it from your mind? 

B. Reply immediately — accepting 
or declining the invitation? 

C. Wait until the day before the 
party, and then decide whether or not 
you wish to go? 

"904109 $1 Gf 























This Week 
Long time no see!” 





Either Way 


Stranger: “Had plenty of rain here- 
abouts, haven’t you?” 


Farmer: 
crops.” 

Stranger: “Will you lose much money 
this season?” 

Farmer: “Nope. I'll just about break 


even by haulin’ autos out o’ the mud.” 
Martin Westing. Jeffe nm School, Stockton, Calif 


“Yep, and it’s hurt my 


Wiggly Helpers 
A wife was admiring the large num- 
ber of fish her husband had caught. 
“Did you catch them all yourself?” 
she asked. 
“Oh. no!” said her husband. “I had 


a few worms to help me.” 


Sandra Van Dyke, Congress Lake School, Hartville, 0 


Attention! 


Captain: “Don’t you know how to 
stand at attention?” 

Rookie (In over-sized uniform): “I 
am standing at attention, sir. It's my 
uniform that’s at ease.” 


Catriciad Kram, Roland Park J H. 8., Baltimore, Md 


Impostor! 


A proud new father telegraphed the 
glad news to his 
words: 

“A handsome boy has come to my 
house and claims to be your nephew.” 

The brother failed to see the point, 
and telegraphed back: 

“I have no nephew. The young man 


is an impostor and a fraud.” 
Anne K e, Wheatley 


brother in these 


Ark.) H. 8S 


In Line of Duty 


Sergeant: “Any of you men interested 
in the arti!lery?” 
Rookie: “1 am, sir.” 
Sergeant: “Then report to the mess 
hall and shell peas.” 
John Pipe, Berkeley Schoc B mfield, N. J 
Striped Species 
Teacher (to class in natural history): 
“What kind of birds are frequently 
kept in captivity?” 
Pupil: “Jailbirds.” 
Gene Kroh, Park School, Casper, Wyo. 
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Fool’s Foolin’ 

First Hunter: “I'll bet you don't get 
that rabbit.” 

Second Hunter 
think I won't?” 

First Hunter: “Your gun isn’t loaded.” 

Second Hunter: “I know it — but the 
ibbit doesn’t.” 


farvin Brundage 


‘What makes you 


(Wis.) Secheat 


Joke of the Week 


lop humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Mary 
Ann Geroni, Elm (N. J.) School. 


Baraboo 


A pilot, forced to abandon his plane, 
parachuting down through 


old 


was space 


when he 
shooting up past him. 

*“*Hey, lady,” he cried. “Seen anything 
of a Mustang going down?” 

**Just it,” she back. 


“Seen anything of a gas stove going 


came upon an woman 


passed called 


97° 
up?’ 





Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Stalin; 7-oriole; 8-virile; 9-F.B.L.,; 
ll-yr.; 12-Lee; 13-ere; 16-yet; 17-on; 18-to; 20- 
\.D.; 21-Kalinin; 25-planes. 

DOWN: 1-Soviet; 2-tri; 3-airy; 4-Loire; 5-ill; 


6-nee; 9-fly; 10-bee; 14-roan; 15-end; 18-tin; 19- 
me; 21-K.P.; 22-Al; 23-la; 24-is 


SIN OmeOrKa news 
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Answers in 


35. 


Hard, black, shiny mineral. 
City in Central Manchuria. 
Self. 

One who pleads. 

Exclamation of surprise. 
Abbrev. for doctor. 

Seventh tone of scale. 

Bob of the head. 

Abbrev. for decigram. 

One course around a race track. 
Straight across a ship. 

Region of north China. 
Prepares another person’s writing for 
publication. 

To pinch or bite. 

Abbrev. for District of Columbia. 
Formerly. 

Contraction meaning I am. 
Abbrev. for all right. 

Large domestic animal. 
Favorable result. 

Badge with clasp. 

Old capital of Manchuria. 

One out of many. 


. Province adjoining Manchuria. 


Abbrev. meaning for example. 
Toward. 

Abbrev. for horse power. 
Nickname for Alfred. 

More red. 

Agreement to trade, or exchange. 
Contraction for I would. 

Thin mesh to cover the hair. 


Abbrev. for Rhode Island. 


. Upon. 
7. French word for lady. 


Small pasture. 
Exclamations of delight or surprise. 


Abbrev. for bushel. 


. Most important. 


Broke off small pieces. 
Abbrev. for cent. 
Kind of flower. 


. Prefix meaning previously. 
. Form of be. 
. Silent. 


Abbrev. for cubic. 

Abbrev. for southeast. 

Abbrev. meaning without name. 
Father. 42. Inside. 


Teachers Edition this issue; in 


Pupils Edition next issue. 
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AUTOMOBILE RACING... 


Then ond Now 


Since the day, back in 1902, that Henry Ford amazed the world 
by driving a mile-a-minute in an automobile, America has set the 
pace in automobile racing. On the land—as well as on the sea 
and in the air—‘‘speed’’ seems to be Uncle Sam‘s middie name! 
We've broken more records than any other country—and we're 
still making new ones! 


But racing records are not the only ones that are ‘‘made in the 
U.S.A."". Right in America are grown the world’s finest peanuts— 
and the choicest are packaged by Planters to set the record in 
crispness, freshness and flavor! For vitamin-rich food that is rich in 
flavor, too, eat Planters Peanuts. And for a new taste thrill, try the 
new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, filberts, pea- 


nuts—available in vacuum-packed glass jars and handy 10c bags. 
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The Classroom 
Laboratory for Democracy 


Il. Working with Others 


Doris: “My committee is ready to 
show you the rating cards we have 
been keeping this semester. You may 
want to know where you stand, so that 
you can pull up your marks for May 
and June. You remember that we all 
decided that one of the things each 
one of us wanted to accomplish was 
to make a good record in “Working 
Successfully with Others.’ We said that 
this was one of the things that would 
help us most to get ahead in school 
and in our jobs when we are through 
school. 

“You may not agree with the com- 
mittee on some of your ratings. We want 
you to have a chance to say so.” 

James: “Before we give out the rating 
cards it might be a good idea to read 
what we mean by willingness, initiative, 
resourcefulness, and thoroughness when 
we are working with others.” 


Doris: “1. Being willing to under- 
stand someone _ else’s 
problems. 

“9 


2. Taking the initiative by 
offering to help before 
you are asked. 

8. Being resourceful in find- 
ing ways in which to help 
before you are asked. 

“4. Once you have offered to 
help follow 
through until you get re- 
sults. Be just as thorough 
as though it were your 
own job.” 


someone, 


James: “We entered on your cards in- 
cidents of times when you helped others. 
We kept track cf these incidents be- 
cause we decided that a story stays 
longer in our minds than marks like 
‘fair.’ ‘good,’ or ‘excellent.’ ” 

Mabel: “I thought I was doing bet- 
ter than my card shows.” 


Important Incident 


Agnes needed some more ideas to finish 
the stories in her “Bib and Tuck” book. 
Mabel said her book finished. If 
Mabel’s book was finished she could have 
used her time to help Agnes think up more 
plots for her book. 

George: “| feel good about my rating. 
I didn’t know you were keeping such 
close track of me.” 


was 


Important Incident 


One day when Ben said he was going 
to give up his “Science Dictionary” be- 
cause he couldn’t find any more ideas, 
George offered to work with him. Ben 
took him up on this offer. His dictionary 
was exhibited on Parent-Teachers Day. 





Dear Subscriber, 


The large majority of JUNICR SCHOLASTIC 
subscribers are far-sighted! By that, we mean that 
they can see three months ahead and read the wis- 
dom of renewing their subscriptions now. 


They know that by. waiting until September, they 
will be delayed in receiving several issues. They 
know the value of having that important first issue 
on hand for the new pupils when school opens — and 


the ensuing issues all on schedule. 


They also know they can not possibly lose — that 
they can only gain — by sending in their renewal 
now. They merely estimate the number of pupils 
they will have, and revise this number up or down 


in September. They are completely protected against 


all risk. 


You are undoubtedly one of these far-sighted 
people, and for your convenience, we print the ten- 


tative subscription form below. Make your reserva- 
tion now, and relax in the assurance that JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’s splendid 1946-47 program will be 
yours from start to finish! 


Edition with first 
10 student copies; 
additional desk 
copy with each 
additional 30. 
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_____weekly copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


SCHOLASTIC- MAGAZINES 
920 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my tentative subscription for JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC, to begin with the first September issue. I am fully protected 
against risk in placing this tentative order, as I may revise the num- 
ber requested in any way within 3 weeks after receiving the first issue. 
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There’s the one and only 
Grand Canyon—217 miles of 
fantastic rock sculptures. 


Now you can really look forward to enjoying that long-awaited 
vacation in one or all of these colorful places in the Southwest. 


There’s Carlsbad Caverns, 
“che underground Grand 
Canyon” in southeastern New 
Mexico, with its miles upon 
miles of subterranean fantasy. 














A few weeks at a Dude Ranch 
in the cool mountains of Col- 
orado, Arizona,or New Mexico, 
will “be good for your soul” 
while you ride and relax 
amid great natural beauty. 








And California offers practi- 
cally everything you want ina 
vacation—from swimming in 
the blue Pacific to skiing in the 
snowy Sierras, from modern 
city glamour to historic Span- 
ish missions. 





























The historic Indian - country 
and prehistoric cliff dwellings 
around Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and Navajoland in Arizona are 
unending attractions, especial- 
ly when children are along. 











These Famous Santa Fe Trains 
to Serve You on your Vacation This Summer 


THE SUPER CHIEF—America’s most preferred all- 
first-class streamliner between Chicagoand Los Angeles. 


THE CHIEF—Famous daily all-first-class streamliner 
serving the Southwest and California. 


EL CAPITAN — the extra fare, all-chair-car transcon- 
tinental streamliner that made railroad history. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED and THE GRAND 
CANYON LIMITED—providing daily service between 
Chicago and the West. 

THE SCOUT—Famous economy train for points be- 


tween Chicago and California — helps you stretch 
that vacation budget. 











